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LETTER TO A JAPANESE LIBERAL

Tokyo, December 3, 1937
Personal and Confidential

DEAR -----, Your circular letter of November 11 to friends in

England, a copy of which you were good enough to send me with
your letter of November 19, has been read with great care and
interest. It is full of valuable and significant material, and I thank
you for it.

A great deal of material, "explanatory" of Japan's attitude and
actions, comes to me nowadays in the form of letters, memorandums,
and other documents from many sources. A very small portion of
this material is worth reading, being objective and representing
an honest effort to get at facts and to weigh them, but most of it is
not worth reading because it is based on ex parte, unconfirmed asser-
tions, with no evidence to test the accuracy of these assertions. In
these days of international troubles it seems to me of prime im-
portance that we should all of us take an objective attitude and
should be perfectly sure of the accuracy of our information before
arriving at judgments, recommendations, or decisions. Otherwise
our estimates are not worth very much and, unless we are sure of
the soundness of our premises, the world is very likely to class our
appraisals as biased or as outright propaganda.

It is because you yourself preserve an enlightened, courageous
attitude and are a searcher after truth, and because at the same time
you are a patriot and have the best interests of your country con-
stantly at heart, that I venture to make a few comments on your
circular letter. Please be sure that I do so as a warm friend, not
only of yours but also of Japan. I have always felt that a friend
who is unwilling to speak frankly for friendship's sake is not a real
friend. I said this in my initial speech before the America-Japan
Society in 1932 and have always tried to follow that course. But
sometimes a friend may speak when the diplomatist may not, and
it is in the former capacity that I am writing this letter.

On page 16 of your circular letter you say : "... it was China
that provoked Japan, after having consummated a carefully arranged
plan." And on page 18 : "... a strong Chinese force, without
rhyme or reason, fired upon a small unit of our garrison who were
carrying out manoeuvres." Obviously each side would charge the
other side with having commenced the hostilities, but the general
opinion of neutral observers is that the evidence of Chinese aggression
is not sufficient to prove the point. No one seems to know who started
the trouble, but there is a general consensus that with the Japanese
frequently holding manoeuvres in such close proximity to a Chinese
garrison on Chinese soil, it is only a wonder that the trouble did
not start long ago. If you have any reliable evidence to support